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Crime in 1938 


Data on the number of crimes committed during 1938 
are reported in the Fourth Quarterly Bulletin, 1938, 
Uniform Crime Reports, issued by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, U. S. Department of Justice. The number 
of criminal homicides committed during 1938 was the 
lowest for the decade but the number of cases of rape 
was higher than for any other year during the decade 
except 1937. Cases of burglary (unlawful entry to com- 
mit theft) and larceny (theft without violence, except 
auto theft) increased during 1938 but robbery (stealing 
with the use of force) and auto thefts decreased. Of all 
crimes known to the police, 95.8 were against property 
and 4.2 were crimes against the person. More than half 
of all the crimes were larcenies, more than one-fifth were 
burglaries. 


Of all those arrested, 18.8 per cent were less than 21 
years of age, 32.4 per cent were between 21 and 29. 
More persons of 21 were arrested than of any other age. 
But 31.5 per cent of all the arrests for crimes against 
property were of persons under 21, and 54.5 per cent of 
the arrests for robbery, 62.3 per cent of those for bur- 
glary, 49.6 per cent of those for larceny and 73.2 per 
cent of those for auto theft were under 25 years of age. 


For negligent manslaughter, rape, robbery and auto 
theft, the rate per 100,000 is largest in the cities over 
250,000 population, but murder, burglary, and larceny are 
relatively more common in the cities from 100,000 to 
250,000 and the rate for rape is highest in the cities from 
50,000 to 100,000. 

The distribution of crimes geographically is also of 
interest. The East South Central states have the highest 
rate per 100,000 inhabitants for murder, robbery and 
aggravated assault, while the Pacific states are highest 
for burglary, larceny and auto theft. The first three 
crimes are least frequent in proportion to population in 
New England, the last three in the Middle Atlantic states. 
The Mountain states with a relatively small population 
have a low rate for crimes against the person but a high 
rate for crimes against property. 


Profit-Sharing 


Before the Senate committee which is investigating 
profit-sharing, Frank Gannett, owner of a chain of news- 
papers, outlined the plan he is following and advocated 
profit-sharing as a means of distributing more income 
among workers and of developing an economy of abun- 
dance. 


He insists that there must be “a real partnership be- 
tween capital and labor” and not merely “lip service to 
this idea.” He is convinced that bitter class feeling 
develops because the workers feel “that capital is receiving 
more than a fair return” and that “Jf the management of 
our corporations had been as eager to increase the earnings 
of labor as it has been to increase the earnings on the 
common stock, we would not today have this feeling 
against capital on the part of labor.” 

To make profit-sharing successful he believes the plan 
should give capital “a fixed and fair return,” varying 
with the risks involved, and the remainder should be 
shared with the workers (through a dividend based on 
wages), with the consumer (in the form of lower prices) 
and with the management (through a limited bonus as an 
incentive to efficient management). Reserves should be 
built up for expansion, obsolescence and replacement. 
The workers should be given full information on the 
financial condition of the company for which they work. 

Mr. Gannett has set up “a Foundation which will 
ultimately control all the common stock of the Gannett 
Company. Whatever comes into the treasury of the 
Foundation will go to charitable, philanthropic and edu- 
cational purposes. This being the case, there will be no 
incentive for the directors of the Foundation, who will 
also make up the board of directors of the company, to 
increase the dividends on the common stock beyond a 
reasonable, safe, sound and modest figure.” 

At the close of the year’s business in 1936 the board 
declared a dividend for the workers which gave “each 
employe with five years’ service or more two weeks’ 
additional salary; employes with three years’ service, 
but less than five, one and one-half week’s salary; 
employes with six months’ service, but under three years, 
one week’s salary. 

“In 1937, when we had a little more time to study 
this problem, we set aside 10 per cent of the profits of 
each company after all charges, to be divided among the 
employes of that company on a pro rata share of their 
earnings for the previous five years. In order to par- 
ticipate, an employe had to have at least one year’s 
service. In most cases this profit-sharing amounted to a 
little over two weeks’ salary for a five-year employe, or 
a little over one per cent of his earnings for the previous 
five years (or, five per cent of his average annual earn- 
ings). 

“We have not made any commitment to our employes 
that the profit-sharing will be continued, but in all 
probability the same amount will be set aside from this 
year’s profits, and we hope to make it a permanent plan.” 
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The wage dividend in 1937 “was almost as large as 
the total dividends on the common stock, representing 
the equity ownership of our 18 newspapers.” 

Mr. Gannett found that the employes were much 
pleased with the plan. “Without the slightest doubt,” 
he said, “it developed a deeper interest on the part of 
the employe in the company’s affairs and gave to the 
employes a feeling that they had a real interest in and a 
responsibility for the success of the company.” 

Although the present income tax law permits wage 
dividends or profit-sharing allocations to be included in 
operating expenses (and thus reduce net income and 
income tax levies), Mr. Gannett advocates legislation 
which would permit also, as a deduction from net income, 
a certain percentage of the amount allocated in wage 
dividends or profit-sharing. Furthermore, “in addition, 
any corporation setting aside a portion of its earnings 
as a buffer for periods of low employment, pension funds, 
unemployment insurance and similar sums for the benefit 
of its employes should have all such sums exempted from 
taxation.” 

He calls this tax incentive legislation as opposed to 
those who maintain that the taxing power should be used 
solely for raising revenue. He points out that “we have 
gone a long way in providing tax incentives” in protec- 
tive tariffs, subsidies and allowing as deductions from 
the income tax sums paid for charitable, philanthropic 
or educational purposes. 

Other employers, Richard R. Deupree, president of 
Procter and Gamble Company. M. B. Folsom, treasurer 
of Eastman Kodak Company, Robert E. Wood, president 
of Sears, Roebuck and Company, and Hanford MacNider, 
president of the Northwestern States Portland Cement 
Company, advocated profit-sharing but opposed incentive 
taxation. They believe that taxes should be levied for 
revenue only and that tax exemptions to promote profit- 
sharing would be difficult if not impossible to apply so 
as to avoid in all cases a possible tendency to lower wage 
rates as an offset to profit-sharing. 

Mr. Deupree recommended profit-sharing as “just plain 
good business” because it reduced labor turnover and 
helped to develop contented and efficient employes. He 
warned against profit-sharing as a substitute for raising 
wages. He said that in his company hourly wages had 
increased 50 per cent since 1929 but that unit labor 
costs had remained comparatively steady. 

To Mr. Folsom profit-sharing is “recognition of the 
contribution which loyal, steady and efficient workers 
make to the success of the company.” In his company 
profits have been shared every year since 1912, except in 
1934. 


Mr. Wood explained that under the Sears, Roebuck 
and Company plan the employes contribute five per cent 
of their wages to a fund to which the company pays from 
five to 71% per cent of its profits before taxes. The 
workers can withdraw their benefits after 10 years. During 
the 22 years the fund has been in operation 70,000 em- 
ployes have been paid $49,000,000 of which about one- 
fifth was contributed by the workers. There has been a 
relatively high rate of withdrawals because of marriages 
among women workers. About 38,400 employes now 
participate in the fund. They have contributed about 
$10,678,000 to it but the market value of the securities 
in the fund is over $42,600,000. Most of the fund is 
invested in the company’s stock, of which the fund’s 
holdings are about 11 per cent and represent the largest 
single interest in the company. 

Although this plan has been successful Mr. Wood 


warned that it is not one that can be recommended for 
general use. He also said that profit-sharing must 
supplement wages and not be a substitute for good wages. 

Gerard Swope, president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, said that during the last 22 years his company 
has paid about $100,000,000 in shared profits to 60,000 
employes. He believes that the government must adopt 
some form of incentive taxation if it hopes to induce in- 
dustry to stabilize employment and provide an annual 
wage. 

On the other hand, H. L. Nunn, president of the Nunn, 
Bush Shoe Company, testified that his company, which 
is in a highly competitive and overexpanded industry, 
has provided its employes with an annual wage and when 
the income of the company increases the workers share in 
it. The company allots 20 per cent of its gross revenues 
from wholesale selling to its employes as wages. Investi- 
gation over a period of years showed that 20 cents of 
every dollar from such sales went to employes. An 
employe is guaranteed each week 92%4 per cent of his 
previous pay for a 44-hour week. Weekly pay has ranged 
from this minimum to 112 per cent since the policy was 
inaugurated 314 years ago. The workers receive pay for 
52 weeks each year. The employes elect two directors 
of the seven in the board of directors. Plans are being 
completed whereby the employes can buy 11,733 shares 
of common stock at the price the company paid for it 
November 2, 1936. They have subscribed to 30 per 
cent of it. 

Mr. Nunn believes that the workers should have rep- 
resentation in management, that they will thus have 
greater appreciation of the problems of management, and 
that closer official association of all elements in the 
business will result in constructive cooperation for the 
greater good of all. Mr. Gannett, on the other hand, is 
not in favor of giving the workers a part in management 
because he thinks that the ability to manage a business 
efficiently is “one of the rarest things in the world” 
and that it can be found only among those who already 
manage businesses. 

William Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor testified that the workers would oppose any 
profit-sharing scheme designed to thwart organization and 
collective bargaining. The A. F. of L. is also opposed to 
any use of the taxing power to promote profit-sharing. 

However, Mr. Green indicated that profit-sharing 
based on collective bargaining, adequate information and 
agreement on many aspects of business which affect the 
flow of income to workers, management and investors 
would receive favorable consideration. 

John L. Lewis, president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, also pointed to profit-sharing schemes 
designed to thwart organization and collective bargaining. 
While some schemes are admittedly meritorious, he does 
not believe profit-sharing will contribute much to the 
problems of providing work and security. He declared 
that the workers are too dependent on the intricacies of 
corporate structure and manipulation, on inefficient man- 
agement, and on loss of work due to the introduction of 
labor saving machinery. “So until we can first arrange to 
stabilize our economy to the point where all Americans 
have a right to participate, I do not think we can work 
out a just or a logical or meritorious or stable system 
of sharing the profits when we are not even sure there 
are going to be any profits.” While it is well to consider 
how there can be greater sharing where there is something 
to share, he does not believe that general economic im- 
provement can be brought about “by merely encouraging 
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the many different brands of profit-sharing that might 
be projected by employers. . . .” 

On the other hand Mr. Gannett points to a fact which 
cannot be neglected. He insists that “when with a given 
wage scale which may be as high as the industry can 
bear with safety, conditions are favorable and profits 
accumulate, workers through profit-sharing would get an 
additional income that they could not otherwise have.” 


Three Public Affairs Pamphlets 


Three significant pamphlets have been issued recently 
by the Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. The pamphlets are 10 cents each. 

Who Can Afford Health? shows that lack of income 
is the chief factor limiting adequate medical care. The 
pamphlet, prepared by Beulah Amidon, summarizes graph- 
ically the findings of the National Health Survey, which 
investigated health conditions of 700,000 families in 19 
states. 

“To state the problem in its simplest terms,” the 
writer says, “health today is to a very large extent a 
purchasable commodity, available to the well-to-do and 
the rich, often beyond the reach of the low-income wage 
earners and their dependents. It is not that the doctors 
of the poor are necessarily inferior doctors. Often the 
same physician treats both the rich and the poor. But 
many families hesitate to seek skilled medical advice 
because they cannot afford to pay for it... . 

“In the United States today 40,000,000 persons—one- 
third of the population—live in families with incomes 
under a year. Studies of current living costs make 
clear that, when the average family of four is supported 
by this sum, life is lived at an emergency level. If sick- 
ness strikes, doctor bills and medicines mean ‘cutting 
down’ on food, clothing, or shelter... . 

“These low-income families are trapped in a vicious 
circle—their poverty frequently cutting them off from 
adequate medical care, their ill-health reducing their 
earning capacity and their standard of living. It becomes 
increasingly clear that sickness is a hazard, like death 
or unemployment, with which the individual cannot cope 
alone. . . . The cost of illness, like the cost of death, can 
be budgeted only by a large group. If medical care is 
to be made available to all families at costs they can 
afford, the costs must be spread among groups of people 
or over periods of time.” 

Our Taxes—and What They Buy, by Maxwell S. 
Stewart, shows that taxes in the United States, though 
much higher than a few years ago, take a smaller propor- 
tion of the average man’s income than the taxes of the 
leading European countries. The pamphlet is based on 
studies by the Twentieth Century Fund, the National 
Industrial Conference Board, the Tax Policy League and 
other research organizations. 

The United States leads the world in the size of its 
tax bill—more than 13 billion dollars were collected 
during the fiscal year 1937-38 in federal and local taxes. 
This total, however, was less than 20 per cent of America’s 
national income in those years. In contrast, England 
collected a full 20 per cent, France 25 per cent, and 
Germany 33 per cent of their respective national incomes. 

After stating that federal taxation has increased at 
least ten-fold since 1900, the pamphlet shows in some 
detail where this additional money has gone. As illustra- 
tions of the new load assumed by government, federal 
and local, it points out that “before the day of the motor 
car, comparatively little was spent in building and main- 
taining highways. Today it is one of our major expenses. 
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Education also costs much more than in earlier years. 
. . . Unemployment has become a great national problem 
only within the last 10 years. As a result, relief and 
public welfare expenditures have risen beyond comparison 
with those of earlier years.” 

Little hope is held out for a reduction of taxes in the 
near future. Most of the new governmental responsibili- 
ties are seen as being here to stay, while rearmament is 
certain to bring increased expenditures and possibly higher 
taxes. 

Whether our taxes are too high or too low is said to 
depend both on how they are collected and how they are 
spent. There is no fixed point, the pamphlet points out, 
at which the people would be crushed by a “tax load too 
heavy to bear.” 

“We are still far from understanding how to avoid 
depressions and stabilize business,” the pamphlet con- 
cludes. “But when the answer to the problem is found, 
it may lie in some combination of sound taxing policy and 
controlled spending.” 

In America and the Refugees Louis Adamic asserts 
that admitting refugee children and elderly persons might 
help rather than injure the employment situation in the 
United States. “Many of this group,” he comments, “will 
have to be supported in any case by American money, 
either in Germany or elsewhere. It might better be spent 
here where American business can benefit.” 


Mr. Adamic’s pamphlet is a concise, objective summary 
of the refugee question as it affects the United States. 
It presents full information regarding the restrictions 
imposed by the quota legislation and outlines suggestions 
that have been made for changing these restrictions. It 
also tells of the work done by the various organizations 
which have been set up in this country for handling the 
refugees. 


The author concedes that there are real dangers in 
bringing in large numbers of adult refugees in view of 
the serious social and economic problems existing in this 
country, warning that a letting down of the bars may 
aggravate anti-foreign and anti-Jewish sentiment and ac- 
tivities. 

But “we cannot overemphasize,”” Mr. Adamic adds, 
“the importance of continuing this country’s tradition as 
an asylum. If it is given up, something important and 
precious will be lost in America. That loss will subtly— 
and unfavorably—influence the personal lives of Ameri- 
cans and most phases of American life.” 


“Any program which is set up to aid the refugees must 
be formulated in the light of our own peculiar problems 
and institutions,” is Mr. Adamic’s conclusion. 


Fewer Opportunities for Rural Youth 


Opportunities for young men in rural areas to acquire 
their own property and economic independence have 
materially decreased in recent years because of a growing 
“surplus” of rural youth, Works Progress Administration 
research workers have concluded in an extensive report 
entitled Rural Youth: Their Situation and Prospects, 
written by Bruce L. Melvin and Elna N. Smith. 

Assistant WPA Administrator Corrington Gill, in the 
letter of transmittal, stresses the need for increased 
efforts by governmental and non-governmental organiza- 
tions in providing more adequate training and assistance 
to these dependent rural young people. “Although there 
is already a ‘surplus’ of rural youth, their numbers will 
increase steadily until some time between 1940 and 1945,” 
he said. “. .. With economic opportunities in rural areas 
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already far from adequate to meet the demands of youth, 
the gravity of the situation is evident.” 

Lacking good jobs, many young people not needed at 
home to help on the farm have been forced to remain with 
their parents, often for an extended period, the study 
disclosed. The plight of young women who have had to 
stay in their farm homes is even more serious than that 
of the men, the report states. It was found that girls 
left the farm at an earlier age than boys. 


The report outlines the conventional pattern by which 
economic security was formerly achieved by rural youth: 
farm boys expected to acquire a good farm free of debt 
reasonably early in life; village youth expected eventually 
to own a business or attain a secure position in a profession 
or a trade. The industries ordinarily were able to achieve 
these goals. Recent developments, however, have sharply 
reduced the chances for rural youth to obtain such security 
and have created a class which regularly depends for a 
part or all of its income on employment with little or no 
prospect for advancement. 

Although the depression has caused large numbers of 
urban youth to postpone marriage, it appears to have had 
little effect on marriage among rural youth. The propor- 
tion of youth married was greater for both sexes and for 
all ages among rural than among city young men and 
women. Relatively more Negro than white youths were 
married in all residence groups. 


“The Birth of a New China” 


Lin Yutang, well-known Chinese writer, discusses the 
war in China at length for the first time in a special 
supplement to Asia (New York) for March. He sketches 
first “the foundations of Chinese resistance and gradual 
drawing together and alignment of forces in the years 
preceding the war.” He finds that “the strength of 
Chinese resistance was built up in the years between 
1932 and 1937 and not after it, . . . that China profited a 
great deal by the ‘spiritual mobilization’ of our people by 
the Japanese through these years,” that “the war was 
brought about by large historic forces in conflict, . . . that 
the years preceding the war coincided with the best and 
most hopeful years of China’s internal reconstruction,” 
that “the will to resist came from the people and largely 
forced the government’s hand,” and that “the spirit of 
petty strife and personal dissensions among the Chinese 
leaders” is lacking in modern China. This, he says, is 
due to Chiang Kai-shek’s leadership and to the “magnani- 
mous attitude of sincere patriotism and broad-mindedness” 
of the Kwangsi generals and the Communist leaders. 
Chiang Kai-shek has “steered the ship of state during an 
extremely dangerous period in a masterly manner. . . .” 

At the end of 1938 Japan occupied the areas in China 
that are less than 300 feet above sea level. Shansi is the 
only mountainous section held by the Japanese. But the 
territory still retained by China is “all like Shansi.” This 
means that from early 1939 on “while Japan will be 
fighting a wearing-out defensive war in her occupied areas 
and advancing with extreme difficulty and caution in the 
rest of China, China will be fighting a zigzag offensive- 
defensive war on all fronts or without a front.” The 
widely extended occupied areas will make it possible for 
China to strike when and where she chooses. 

The war will become “a test of endurance—between 
Japanese finance and Chinese morale. Whichever has the 


greater staying power wins.” The writer believes that as 
“the conflict of Japan with western trade interests becomes 
clearer and more sharply defined, with Japan’s advance to 
South China, and as it is made clearer every day that 
Chinese resistance cannot be broken and therefore Japan 
cannot win, help for China from France, Great Britain 
and the United States will become more and more impor- 
tant. As Japan steadily weakens, the attitude of England 
and the United States will steadily stiffen. Invisible boy- 
cotts, tightening of credits for Japan, embargoes on 
material, economic reprisals and official actions will stead- 
ily mount in importance until the time comes for active 
intervention.” This, he thinks, will make it possible to 
resolve the conflicts between China and the Western 
powers. China will “incline toward democracy,” and the 
Chinese Communists will be the “bedrock” of that democ- 
racy. 
“Hitler and the German Public” 


A Berlin correspondent writing in the Spectator (Lon- 
don) of February 10 says that the German nation has 
been “propagandized ‘dull’ during the past six years. 
Nazi propaganda has gone so far that the average German 
is skeptical of everything heard or read from official 
sources.” Many of the “thinking youth of Germany today 
... see no alternative to Communism. Organized religion, 
they say, has failed them, capitalism stands condemned, 
and... the only difference between Germany and Russia 
today is that ‘in Russia it is colder.’” “Passive resistance” 
is being “followed today in all classes, and not least among 
those who wear the Nazi uniform.” The most important 
factor in preventing this from becoming active is “the 
absence of any new unifying idea which shall replace 
Nazism, and the lack of leaders. The average German 
cannot envisage what will come after the present regime. 
. . . What is calamitous is of course the extent to which 
this country is cut off from all knowledge of the world 
except such as comes through Nazi channels. . . . But 
what the German people will not allow will be Hitler’s 
leading them into war, unless it is to be a quick triumph. 
The moment the Reich meets with stern opposition from 
without, the present passive resistance will show itself in 
a more formidable way. And the Nazi leaders know it.” 


New Rural Church Leaflets 


The 1939 editions of two annual rural church circulars 
have been published by the joint Committee on Town and 
Country of the Home Missions Council and the Federal 
Council of Churches. One of these is entitled “Sugges- 
tions for the Observance of Rural Life Sunday,” the fifth 
Sunday after Easter, May 14, 1939. This leaflet has been 
published annually for ten years and contains suggestions 
for a modern observance of Rogation Sunday which 
appears in the church calendar. 

The second title is “Continuing Education for the 
Minister in Town and Country—1939.” This publication 
lists 33 special summer schools, institutes, seminars, con- 
ferences, etc., of interest to ministers in the smaller com- 
munities of the nation. Included are such items as the 
kinds of courses offered, the cost of attending schools, 
suggested curricula for summer schools, etc. 

Single copies of these publications may be secured at 
three cents each and rates are quoted on quantities. Order 
from Home Missions Council, 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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